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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


The following report of the Psycho- 
logical Department (which was opened 
Sept. 15, 1906) accompanies our exhibit 
which has been sent to the Jamestown 


Exposition. 
AIM. 


To diseover such facts concerning 
the mental condition of the feeble- 
minded as shall advance the science of 
mind, thereby contributing to (1) a 
better understanding and wiser treat- 
ment of the feeble-minded and (2) a 
truer pedagogy of the normal child. 


PLAN, 


To get by every available means as 
complete a record as possible of each 
ehild’s life, his past history (including 
heredity), his activities, his powers 
physical and mental. 

fo correlate these facts with the 
anatomical findings at autopsies when- 


ever these oceur. 
NETHOD. 


Observation of daily life and work, 
Laboratory tests of ensory Con- 
dition, motor control and intellectual 


status, 


EXHIBIT, 


On the leaves of the eabinet will be 
found illustrations of typical cases, 
abstrnaets from their history, samples 
of their intelleetucl work, photographs 
of their manual work and the results 
of their Inboratory tests in motor 


contre, 





The following photographs illustrate 
some of the tests now being used: 

1. Testing the winking reflex. 

2. Testing the so called museular 
memory. 

3. Testing the swaying. 

4. Testing the power to hold the 
hand and arm still. 

5. The form board. Testing in- 
telligence and rapidity and accuracy ot 
purposive movements. 

6. The Ergograph. Testing en- 
duranee, fatigue and attention. 

7. Motor control as shown by the 
rapidity of tapping on a telegraph key. 

8. Co-ordination. Ability to touch 
with a peneil point the spot at which 
the eye looks. The spots vary in size 
from two centimeters down to one 
millimeter. 

). Co-ordination of eye and larger 
muscles. Throwing at a target with 
small rubber balls. 


SUPERINTENDENTS MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Asso. 
clation for the Study of the Feeble- 
Minded occurred at the Massachusetts 
Sehool for BF. M. in June. Two days 
were devoted to the reading of papers 
and transaction of business relating to 
the eare and training of the feeble- 
minded and to inspection of the 
methods in operation at the Waverly 
Institution. 

The key-nete of it all was ‘*work.”’ 
It is now demonstrated and is being 
aceepte d by parents that the one thing 
that can improve such a ehild is wor/ 
Train him fo do something—no matter 
what—and his mind is developed to 
that extent. The competitive games 
and manual work everywhere = in 
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But the conviction was driven home 
by the third day’s visit to the Temple- 
ton Colony, where two hundred boys of 
low grade were working happily and 
usefully on the farm. They were do- 
ing the work of as many able-bodied 
men, requiring only a little more 
oversight. 

This was the practical side of their 
early training in the parent institution 
at Waverly. 

If everyone who has to do with such 
a child could but see this plan as it is 
in working operation there in Mass- 
achusetts he would be immediately 
convinced that he had seen the solution 
of the whole matter, which is—begin 
early, train patiently to such oceupa- 
tion as the child is capable of; when 
the age of training is past vigorous 
work under good supervision, amid 
healthful and happy surroundings. 

Thus even the defective child fills a 

legitimate place in the world, does his 
part, blesses humanity and is himself 
blessed. 

Such at least was the lesson one 
person learned at Waverly. 

H. H. Goddard. 
- *—2_ a -— a 


At our last Employes Meeting 
diplomas for Institutional Efficieney 
were awarded to Mr. N. P. Gibbs, Miss 
Sophia Heslop, Miss C. M. Hannon, 
Mr. J. M. Harglerode, Miss Anna 
MeManus and Miss Emma Mellwain. 


EXTRACTS 


From the Foreman’s Report. 


We have planted about nine acres of 
white pototoes and the usual amount 
of garden vegetables. The early 
vegetables look well but are later than 
usual. The four acres of peach trees 
set out by the State Experimental 
Station are in good shape and should 
be of much benefit to our neighbors as 
well as to ourselves. We have inoeu- 
lated several calves with bovovaceine 
and hope, if this is suecessful,in time to 


have our whole herd immuned from 


tuberculosis. Our fruit trees have all 
been sprayed with lime, sulphur and 
salt to kill the seale and the grapes 
have had an application of bordeaux. 
The alfalfa looks very well except 
about three acres where it is rather 
thin. 

The young horse purchased this 
spring is proving very good, the dairy 
will make a better showing than last 
year and the other parts of my field 
are in good condition. 

Cc. M. Veale. 


The child should have the art of a 
thing not the science of it. 


The mind of the child is synthetic 
not analytie. 


The primary pupil wishes to con- 
struct not to criticise. 


1907. 


Our Annual Day was the greatest in 
the history of the School. More than 
seven hundred visitors attended the 
entertainment and inspected the insti- 
tution and the exhibits. The day was 
an ideal one and our friends seemed to 
enjoy the oecasion in every detail. 

At the various meetings Directors, 
Lady Visitors and Officers were elected 
as follows: 

D. Wilson Moore, Clayton, 1911 
William H. Nicholson, 

Haddonfield, 1911 
Thomas J. Smith, M. D., 

Bridgeton, 1911 
Mrs. Thomas J. Craven, Salem, 1910 


Miss Julia Frame, Bridgeton, 1910 
Miss Harriet Townsend, 
Elizabeth, 1910 


Mrs. Edw. P. Shields, Bridgeton, 1910 
Miss Hannah C. Reeve, Camden, 1910 
Mrs. Eliza Newell, Millville, 1909 


Hon. Phillip P. Baker, 
Wm. H. Nicholson, Vice-President. 
George Davidson, Treasurer. 
E. R. Johustone, Secretary and Supt. 


President. 
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Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


JULY 1907. 


A blue mark here means please re- 
new your subscription. 


About sixteen of our former em- 
ployes attended the Annual Day 
Exercises. 


The girls from Maxham and the boys 
from Moore Cottage have already been 
to camp this season, and the other 
groups are eagerly awaiting their turn. 


The Paidologieal Staff held its regu- 
lar semi-annual meeting last month, 
There were several guests present and 
matters pertaining to the study of 
children were discussed. 


Our Fourth of July was the best we 


have ever had. The absence of the 
regular fire works eliminated a great 
source of danger and besides, as our 


program shows, they were not missed. 


The program 1s enclosed with this 


months paper. 
Decoration Day was suitably cele- 
brated. With flags flying the children 
all marehed to Professor —— . 
‘ter sing! i saving 

grave and after singing and | ig 
they went to Our 


some flowers there 
decorated the 


Greenwood where they 
of their companions 


graves of those 
who are buried here. 


EXTRACTS 
From the Assistant-Superintendent's 
Report. 


Our trend during the year has been 
steadily forward and especially in the 
industrial department has the progress 
been notable. There is hardly one of 
our echildren who does not find his 
greatest usefulnsss in one of the in- 
dustries. The training of the children 
is planned to suit their capacities. 
One class ean do only work requiring 
the use of the larger muscles, such as 
ditching, polishing floors, shovelling 
coal, ete. Another class have not the 
strength todo this and with training 
learn to make hammocks, mats, cane 
chairs, and do other work requiring 
the smaller museles. A third elass 
will know enough to eare for and 
drive a team as well as shovel coal; 
they ean do earpentry and plumbing 
as well as handle the tools and 
material. Inthe games the same sort 
of choice is manifest. One 
chooses Tug of War, Indian Wrestle, 
ete.: another chooses Kick the Clubs, 
the Potato Race and Cross-tag; still 
another class are satisfied with Musica! 


class 


Chairs and Simon Says. 
We now have children in training in 
the various occupations as follows: 


Carpentering, 5 Engineering, 4 
Painting, 3 Shoemaking, 8 
Netting, 1d Tailoring, 9 
Hammock-mak'g 15 Laundering, 25 
Mending, 20) Dressmakine, 15 
House work, 0 Teaming, 


Truck-gardening 3 


Horticulture 
Stock and Pets, 5 


Cooking, 10 


ric a 


Dairying, 20) 
General Farming, 21 

There are also two boys under train- 
ing with the mason and we hope that 
in time they will become quite pro 
ficient in simple work, 

Our firemen hold a meeting on the 
We have 


demonstrations with the 


first Monday in esxen month. 
oceasional 
different extinguishers, and each man’s 
duty is assigned so that all know what 


to do in case of emergeney. The mem- 
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bers of the company have certain 
buildings to inspect each month and 
report in writing. 

We have held attendants meetings 
once a week and lectures have been 
given by the Superintendent, Princi- 
pal, Psychologist, Matrons, Physician, 
Clerk, Foreman and myself, These 
were all of the most practical charac- 
ter, dealing with the every day matters 
of institution life. 

The Social Club has been a comfort 
anda place of amusement to our em- 
ployes. In case of emergency there 
are always men here in the evenings. 

The children’s clubs are all doing 
much good both in the way of disci- 
pline and entertainment. 

C. BR. Nash. 


KINDERGARTEN WITH OUR 
CHILDREN. 


It isthe purpose of this article to 
give a few ideas and facts concerning 
the Kindergarten as used with our 
children. 

As with the normal child, it is here 
our child receives his first steps toward 
definite training. Unlike the normal 
child his activities and senses lie dor- 
mant and must be awakened. It re- 
quires a greater amount of stimulation 
to arouse and bring into play the 
senses of the deficient child; therefore 
our first aim is to develope him along 
this line, as we know that all know)l- 
edge of externals must first come thru 
the senses. 

The Kindergarten affords ample 
means for carrying out this principle. 
All the senses receive equal training 
thru the different plays. 

In our Kindergarten we have used 
all the gifts and occupations with very 
satisfactory results. Dictation lessons 
are always short and simple with 
plenty of time for free play. It is 
hard for a little feeble-minded child to 
follow a dictation lesson and often re- 
quires many repetitions before it is 
really understood. In all our plays 


originality is sought after as much as 
possible, for instance when the child- 

ren are buildiuvg with the Third, Fourth 

or Fifth Gift the class is given a 

period for free play; they make 

various forms which mean _ perhaps 

nothing to the observer but when the 

child exclaims: ‘‘Oh, see my house!” 

or ‘‘Look at my big chimney!”’ he has 

expressed an idea all his own. 

It is at this time the Kindergartner 
has a chance to observe and note 
improvement. Any responsiveness is 
hailed with delight and encouragement 
plentifully bestowed. 

The industrial part of Kindergarten 
appeals strongly to our children. 
They delight in sewing a card. We 
use large sewing cards with simple 
outlines, with large holes, as many of 
our children have defective eyesight. 
These cards represent only things our 
children know about. The heaviest 
worsted and coarsest needles are 
used—all of our little ones ean now 
thread their own needles. After the 
eard is sue-essfully sewn it is colored 
or painted. 

In weaving we use the large mats 
with wide strips and for the very little 
ones the durable linen ones. All 
Kindergarten material for  feeble- 
minded children should be as large as 
possible. 

We have some pretty foldings and 
cuttings and mounted them. It always 
pleases the children to see their work 
used as decoration for the room, and 
they are always able to discern their 
own with pride. The industrial work 
done by our children in the Kindergar- 
ten compares favorably with that of 
a normal child of Kindergarten age. 
Of course it must be remembered that 
our children require double and triple 
the time to accomplish it; for that 
reason it is necessary to provide 4 
simple program, but at the same time 
it should not be lacking in unity of 
thought, as our children can be trained 
in the power of association. 

A. Berault. 
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